A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





” 
“ SErHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. Cowper. 
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A MUSICAL EVENING, 


THE MUSICIAN’S FAMILY. 


Ix 1818-9, in Baden, at the time of the revolutionary 
disturbances in the town of Mannheim, there lived in 
one of the inferior streets a musician and his family. 
He had a fixed engagement, worth, perhaps, about fifty 
pounds per annum, and gave, besides, private lessons, so 
far as his public occupations allowed. Our friend Herr 
Schmidt, as we will call him, was then a “Theater- 
musikus,” or “ Hof-musikus,” not in very brilliant cir- 
cumstances, as one may easily suppose, with a wife, 
and, at the date referred to, two daughters bordering 
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on twenty years ofage. In troubled times the “ einquar-- 
tierung”—quartering—is a constant source of anxiety to 
German families in important towns. "Whenever a re- 
view takes place, or there is a mobilisation of the troops 
for any purpose, every householder is liable to be called 
upon, according to the size of his house or his means, to 
provide quarter for two, three, four, six or more soldiers, 
or one or two officers, as the case may be. Sleeping 
accommodation, rations, and so forth, must be forthcom- 
ing, or else an equivalent in money, so that lodging-house 
and small innkeepers may be paid. In those days the 
inhabitants of the towns on the upper part of the Rhine 
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were kept in constant tremour. On the one hand, they 
feared being put under contribution by the so-called re- 
publicans ; on the other hand, every approach of large 
bodies of troops threatened them with billetings. The 
town of Mannheim suffered not a little in the latter way. 
It was one of the freest-thinking places in the whole of 
freethinking Baden; its press was outspoken almost to 
licence; its public men were most daring and active; and, 
being accordingly deemed a kind of centre, an eye was 
kept on it. : 

One evening in May, our friend the music teacher, on 
returning home from his duties, said to his family, “The 
Prussians are on the march; in three or four days they 
are expected to be here in Mannheim ; and then we shall 
have all to provide quarters for who knows how long. 
Would that these troublous times were gone by! What 
shall we do if we get three or four soldiers to keep for 
weeks? or, what would be still worse, an officer P—for 
these Prussian officers are so pretentious.” 

“ Well,” said his wife, who was of a quiet resigned 
disposition, “let us wait and see; perhaps we may 
escape after all.” But they retired to rest with uneasy 
minds. 

True enough, the very next afternoon came a police- 
man with the notice that they would have to furnish 
quarters in the course of three or four days; that they 
must have everything ready, for the soldiers would come, 
and expect to be at once accommodated. The messenger 
could give no information whether they were to have 
common soldiers or an officer; he said he could not tell. 
As soon as Herr Schmidt returned and received the 
news, he posted off toe the burgomaster, with whom he 
was personally acquainted, and who has the management 
of these matters, to beg him not to send them an officer; 
for, as he said, we can put up with common soldiers: 
they make no ado, and if they get good food they are con- 


tent; but an officer expects a good room, good attendance, 


good cooking, wine, and no end of things. The burgo- 
master promised to do his best, and quieted the fears of 
our friend by a half promise that the matter should be 
settled as he desired. When he got home, his wife and 
daughters congratulated themselves on what they sup- 
posed husband and father had accomplished, little think- 
ing what they were doing. Indeed, how seldom do men 
think that, perhaps what they most warmly wish may be 
the worst possible thing for them to attain. 

Four days afterwards—it was on a Saturday afternoon 
—a coach came driving up, a Prussian lieutenant stepped 
out, ascended the two flights of stairs, rung their bell, 
and asked, “ Does the Herr Hof-musikus Schmidt live 
here?” In reply to the “yes” of Fraulein Schmidt, he 
said, “ I am directed to seek quarters with you; here is 
my billeting order.” Fraulein Schmidt, “putting a 
good face on a bad game,” requested the officer, in a 
friendly manner, to walk in, and introduced him to the 
room which he would have to occupy; it was the only 
room of the three which they could give him—and, run- 
ning to her mother, said— 

“ Alas! dear mother, our worst fears have come to 
pass ; here is an officer billeted on us.” 

“ What sort of an officer?” said the mother. 

“ A lieutenant,” answered Christine—for so she was 
named. 

“Well, there is nothing to be done; it is the will of 
Providence, and we must do our best,” replied Frau 
Schmidt. 

Saying this, she went herself to speak to the officer; 
and, though she could not exactly bid him welcome, yet, 
knowing that it was no fault of his, disappointing their 
hopes, she resolved to meet him with all friendliness. 
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Frau Schmidé, as I have hinted before, and indeed the 
whole family, was of a gentle, kindly, and also God-fearing 
disposition. When once they saw a thing was inevitable, 
they accommodated themselves with cheerfulness, beliey- 
ing, if not in a very distinctly theological way, yet really, 
that God somehow orders all things for the best. 

The mother returned to her daughters with a far 
more cheerful face than when she left them; and go 
they asked, “ Well, mother, what do you say to the 
gentleman ? How does he strike you ?” 

“ He seems to me,” said Frau Schmidt, “to be very 
friendly and unpretending; and perhaps he will not 
make so much trouble and expense as we expected. He 
said he knew how unpleasant the billeting was; but 
we must not put ourselves about: he wished to make 
one of the family as long as he was here.” And in fact 
such was the character Herr Lieutenant Mayer bore. 
Unlike too many of his Prussian colleagues, he was, 
whilst a conscientious, energetic, and skilful officer, kind- 
hearted and unpretending. He had none of those absurd 
ideas of the superiority of the military to all other 
services, which seem to fill the brains of too many 
Prussians. He felt himself to be one of the people, 
though it might sometimes be his duty to fight appa- 
rently against them. Herr Schmidt’s impression, when 
he saw his guest, was precisely the same as his wifw’s ; and 
accordingly, before the family retired to rest, they were 
agreed that things were perhaps best as they were. A 
point of great sympathy was, that Herr Mayer was pas- 
sionately fond of music. In fact, as he told his enter- 
taimers afterwards, he had chosen the musician’s quarters 
in preference to others, because of his love for musio, and 
because he expected them to be more free and agreeable. 
With every day the attachment grew between Herr 
Mayer and the Schmidts. He made himself, as he had 
said he would, thoroughly at home; and they, on their 
side, regarded him as a friend. In the evenings, after 
the work of the day, they feasted ear and soul together 
on the sweet harmonies of Mozart, the profound spirit- 
stirring strains of Handel, and the works of other com- 
posers. Herr Schmidt’s favourite instrument was tlie 
violin ; his second daughter, Frauaiska, was thoroughly 
mistress of the piano, and Herr Mayer was no indiffer- 
ent player on the flute. And so, uniting their powers, 
the evening hours passed by like the wind. At lasi, 
however, after two weeks, Herr Mayer’s regiment re- 
ceived marching orders, and he announced his departure. 
Though it freed them naturally from considerable ex- 
pense, still the Schmidts felt sorry to lose their guest; 
and still more pained was our friend Mayer. Before 
taking leave, he made each a present such as his own 
not very great means allowed, and separated with a 
heavy heart and many sighs. The acquaintanee of the 
Prussian officer with the Mannheim Hof-musikus family 
seemed to have terminated for ever; though, of course, 
he had promised to seek them out whenever it should 
lie in his power. 

Five years later, if we had looked in on Herr Schmidt's 
family, we should have found it in a state of great anx- 
iety. It was threatened by a much greater trouble than 
the infliction of a billeting ticket. The head of the 
house lay seriously ill, and the doctors gave no hope of 
recovery. With sad countenances did the mother and 
daughters nurse their beloved friend; but all care and 
wishing was in vain. After an illness of one month, the 
faithful husband, the kind father, left mother and daugh- 
ters to battle with the world alone. When the funeral 
was over, and the first shock had lost its force, that 
terrible question rose before them—how shall we live? 
The widow’s pension was so small, that, even eked out by 
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the portion of her property that still remained, it was 
quite insufficient to enable them to retain their present 
apartments ; it was even insufficient to sustain them 
in Mannheim, which, for Germany, is counted a dear 
town. She therefore made inquiries among her friends 
for a very cheap place where she might be able to live 
quietly with her daughters. At last she heard of a very 
small out-of-the-way town in Wiirtemberg, where every- 
thing was remarkably low-priced—apartments, food, and 
everything. Through her informant, who had personal 
acquaintances there, she succeeded in making a pre- 
liminary arrangement that accorded with her means, 
and at the end of two months was on her way to B , 
Finding matters quite as they had been represented, 
she confirmed the arrangement and took up her abode. 
She hired one small room and a cabinet or closet, and 
saw that they must use the utmost economy; but still, 
it was obvious that, even with their scanty means, they 
would be able to live; and thus the great question that 
had troubled them was solved. Now that husband and 


father had been removed, mother and daughters were | 
still more closely knit together, and with minds chas- | 


tened by afiliction, they began to set their thoughts more 
and more on a higher and better world. 

Prior to the death of Herr Schmidt, the name of the 
lieutenant had not unfrequently been mentioned, and 
they had all wondered what had become of him—whether 
he had fallen or no, or, if living, whether he had found 
good advancement. But no communication had ever 
arived from him. Since Herr Schmidt’s death, how- 
ever, he had altogether disappeared from their thoughts, 
partly owing to their own loss, and partly owing to their 
removal. Besides, what special reason was there for 


remembering him now ? 
About a year after their settlement in B—— the post- 


man brought them one day a letter from their former 
guest, Herr Lieutenant Mayer, in which he informed 
them that, having had to come to the neighbourhood of 
Mannheim, he had tried to find them out, and after 
much inquiry had learned their present residence; that, 
as he had still a furlough of a few days, it was his in- 
tention to look them up in B——. His letter expressed 
also warm sympathy for them in their loss, of which he 
bad then for the first time heard, and referred to the 
evenings spent in their house as the most delightful in 
his whole life. 

“How strange! how kind!” exclaimed all, “that he 
should remember us; but how shall we receive him ? 
It is really very good of him to come all this distance to 
see us.” 

“We will receive him,” said Frau Schmidt, “as we 
received him before: just as we are.” 

The former lieutenant came. I say former lieutenant; 
for he had since become captain. The only change in 
him was, that he had become more bronzed, and was 
somewhat stouter. Frau Schmidt and her daughters 
felt somewhat embarrassed at their first mecting; but 
this soon disappeared before the unpretentious and 
hearty manners of Captain Mayer. He, of course, took 
up his quarters at the inn; but he reckoned on spending 
the chief part of his time at the widow’s. Nor was any 
hindrance laid in the way. Their first evening was 
taken up with the mutual narration of their experiences. 
They gave him full particulars of the death of Herr 
Schmidt and their subsequent steps; and he told them 
how he had been wounded in a skirmish shortly after 
leaving Mannheim ; how he had then spent a few months 
recruiting his health with his parents, who had since 
died; how he had gradually risen to be captain; and 
how his prospects were now very favourable. 
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It soon became clear, however, that Captain Mayer 
had not come all this distance merely for old acquaintance 
sake—that deeper feelings had drawn him. Frau Schmidt 
observed that he paid great attention to her younger 
daughter, and that the attentions were by no means dis- 
agreeable. Having a conviction that Captain Mayer was 
aman of honour and high character, she, of course, could 
not feel disposed to interfere. The original furlough time 
had passed, and yet Captain Mayer remained. At last, one 
afternoon, he presented himself before the widow in an 
unusually solemn and tender manner, declared his love 
for Frauziska, her confession of love for him, and begged 
her consent to their betrothal. With mingled astonish- 
ment and thankfulness she consented, and gave them 
her blessing. And now the captain confessed that from 
the very first his heart had been won by the gentleness, 
intelligence, and loving character of Frauziska, and that 
he had avoided the revelation of his feelings hitherto, 
solely because of the uncertainty of his position, espe- 
cially at the time of his stay in Mannheim. After three 
weeks Captain Mayer left B ; not, however, without 
enacting a promise from his betrothed that in three 
months they should be united. This time soon slipped 
by; Frauziska Schmidt became Frau Hauptmann Mayer, 
and removed with her husband to North Germany. 

Since then, Captain Mayer has become successively 
major, colonel, general, and now he holds the position of 
Minister of War in one of the larger of the small states 
of Germany. As such, he has the title his Excellency 
the Minister of War, General Mayer, and is in constant 
communication with his ruler. His wife, too, in accord- 
ance with the German custom for wives to be addressed 
by the title of their husbands, is now termed Frau 
Excellency. So that the daughter of the Mannheim 
Hof-musikus Schmidt now ranks, through her husband, 
with the highest in the land. 

But this is not all. Shortly after Frauziska’s mar- 
riage with Captain Mayer, Christine, her elder sister, 
had a severe illness, in consequence of which, to the 
great surprise of all, and grief naturally of herself and 
mother, her hair became completely grey. As she was 
now getting on for thirty years of age, and looked much 
older than she really was, all expectation of marriage 
was given wp; and her only desire was, that her mother 
might be preserved as long as possible, and that they 
might spend their days peaceably at B——. But it was 
otherwise ordered. A gentleman, a nobleman, and 
owner of large estates, came to reside in the neighbour- 
hood of B , and during one of the visits of Captain 
Mayer to his mother-in-law, formed his acquaintance at 
the hotel, and was by him introduced to the family. To 
the unspeakable surprise of all, he took a fancy to Chris- 
tine, proposed, and was accepted. Before their mar- 
riage he took her with him to each of his three estates, 
one of which lies near Strasburg, and left it to her to 
choose where they should fix their residence. Her choice 
fell on the one nearest to B——, partly because of the 
associations, chiefly for the sake of her mother, who, 
like many mothers, prefer having a hearth of their 
own, so long as they are capable of tending it. Herr 
von C had the house handsomely decorated and fur- 
nished in the newest and best style. In a short time 
they were married, and are now living; the husband, 
happy in the firm and loving character, the strong good 
sense, the sound intelligence and thorough faithfulness 
of his wife, who, though not noble by birth, is noble 
both in mind, heart, and manners, and fills her new 
station as though “to the manner born;” and the 
wife, rejoicing to be raised above sordid cares by an 
affectionate and noble husband. 
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Thus, through two circumstances : first, the billeting, 
and secondly, the billeting of an officer, the former of 
which was dreaded, and the latter of which they did 
their best to prevent, was the happiness of the Mann- 
heim musie-teacher’s family established. How little 
the mother or daughters dreamed, when they resolved 
cheerfully to submit to the inevitable burden, and to 
treat their forced guest with friendliness, that through 
him one daughter would become Frau Excellency Mayer, 
the other the rich Frau von C , and the last days of 
the mother be freed from care, and sweetened with the 
purest gladness. But such very frequently are the ways 
of Providence. One lesson we may plainly learn from 
the above narrative, which I assure my readers is 
simple, unvarnished truth and reality—never to antici- 
pate cares, not to seek to escape from a burden which 
Providence clearly wills to lay on us. To translate the 
worldly sentiment, “ putting a good face on a bad game,” 
into its correspondent Christian one, let us discharge 
even disagreeable duties in a cheerful spirit—not with 
eye-service, as men-pleasers, but as servants of Christ. 








WATERING-PLACES ON THE BRISTOL 
CHANNEL. 


THERE is a group of pleasant watering-places in lower 
Somersetshire, which, until the present summer, have 
been very scantily resorted to, but which the extension 
of the line from Taunton to Watchet promises to bring 
into general favour and recognition. The public is in- 
terested in the opening of the greatest possible number 
of summer resorts, in order that prices may be kept 
down, and that tourists may find ample accommodation 
at moderate rates. The ocean brings to the mind and 
to the senses a refreshment which nothing else can. 
Every year increasing myriads of our humbler fellow- 
creatures recognise the fact. 

In this view the great town populations of England 
may well congratulate themselves on inhabiting a small 
island, from most parts of which the sea is readily ac- 
cessible, rather than a vast continent, buried in the 
depths of which they might live and die without being 
able to catch a glimpse of it. This proximity of the sea, 
moreover, gives us a better supply of fish, and thus 
materially helps to lighten, and we trust will every year 
increasingly, the burden of subsistence as felt by our 
toiling masses. At the same time free trade brings the 
produce of all other lands—the cattle of the extended 
pastures of the continent, the fruits of the tropics, and 
all earth’s abundance—to our shores. Truly we are 
blest in being islanders, and every summer brings the 
consciousness of this the more vividly to our minds. 

Filled with these thoughts we found ourselves in the 
pleasant town of Taunton, which is seated on as fruit- 
ful a soil as any to be found in Britain. The scenery is 
gentle in character ; but, like that of the Thames, not dull 
—for it is the vale of Taunton, not the plain, and there 
is a range of hills at no great distance; so that a tame 
flatness nowhere “lies like a load on the weary eye.” 
Where there are not positive hills, there are endless un- 
dulations, and a profusion of the finest timber.. The 
stranger ought to visit the lately restored church of St. 
Mary Magdalen, the grand tower of which, only finished 
this spring, is a noble object. The colour of the stone is 
particularly pleasing to the eye, being of a warm, reddish 
tint. The tower is seen from the market-place, stand- 
ing at the further extremity of a street which runs from 

it; so that there is a good offing, which many of our 
public buildings want. 
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And now we are off in the train for Watchet, on the 
Bristol Channel, to which a pleasant ride of three quar. 
ters of an hour brings us. It was this sixteen miles of 
coaching without the rail which doomed this part of 
the coast and its watering-places to a state of semi- 
vitality until the present spring of 1863. Now, however, 
its claims will be recognised, and Clevedon and Weston 
will have to share the patronage of the swarm of tourists 
with other localities. 

Leaving Taunton behind us, we whirl away througha 
delightsome country, rich in all the characteristics of 
English scenery, profusely timbered like a park, and 
combining with the openness and fertility of abun- 
dant meadow and orchard and corn-land the comfort 
and shelter of woods, and the constant murmur of 
streams. We pass Coombe Fleury on the left; and many 
a traveller will recall at the moment the pleasant} 
memory of Sidney Smith, who was vicar of this place, 
This is a flat country, but the reverse of tame or insipid; 
for in going to Watchet we have the romantic range of 
the Quantock Hills all the way on our right flank. They 
are green throughout, and well wooded in parts; and 
their appearance is endlessly diversified throughout their 
whole extent, from the end near Watchet, where they are 
highest and most abrupt, till they gently and gradually 
subside into the plain near Taunton, after a course of 
some fourteen miles. The Quantock Hills are high enough 
to form a fine feature in the landscape, when viewed as 
far to the westward as the very confines of Devon. We 
have often observed that hills, which close at hand look 
little imposing, become sublimed by distance. Thus the 
Malvern Hills impress and exalt the imagination much 
more when seen by the traveller on the Birmingham 
line, or even as far away as Cheltenham, twenty miles 
distant, than when standing right before you. Instead 
of the plain green, the distance imparts to them a mys- 
tical blueness, and, in certain lights, even a purple hue— 
they seem both raised and etherealized. And having 
thus seen them, we are apt to feel disappointed when 
we come right under them. Thus, too, with the far 
humbler, but still beautiful Quantock Hills; as far away 
as near Lynton we may still see them stretching across 
the country, and, as it were, breathing a serenity over it, 
especially at evening. 

The traveller bent to Minehead had better take his 
ticket to Williton, two miles short of Watchet; for there 
is a coach direct from the Williton station, through 
Dunster to Minehead, and then on to Porlock and Lyn- 
ton, through twenty-six miles of enchanting country. 
Watchet itself presents nothing of special interest; it is 
a little trading and fishing port, snugly couched in a 
recess at the base of a spur of the Quantock Hills, own- 
ing some dozen sloops and schooners, which carry iron 
ore to be smelted ‘in Wales, and bring back coal. etc, 
etc.; but it has no pretensions to be called a watering: 
place, having no conveniences for strangers. But it is 
otherwise with Blue Anchor, two miles and a half to the 
west, which has none of the dirty adjuncts of a port, and 
-which commands finer scenery. It is the next bay on 

the coast, and we reach it by a pleasant walk over the 
cliffs; but certainly the colour of the sea-water here 
belies its name, for no anchor ever dropped in blue water 
in this bay; for that we must go down as far as Porlock- 
The water is said to be clearer on the Welsh side; but, 
on this side, the Bridgewater river, flowing down 
through a soft alluvial soil, brings down vast quantities 
of mud, which. discolours the water. This question of 
the colour and clearness of sea-water is a material one 
for real marine enjoyment. But the question is, after 





all, mainly esthetic, for the colour of the sea water, d 
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and thick as it may be, does not affect the purity of 
the air and of the sea-breeze. We have the true smell 
of the sea here; and how delightful and restorative that 
is, let the long pent-up dweller in cities tell. 

Blue Anchor Bay is formed by the slightest recess in 
the line of the coast which deserves to be called a bay. 
There is a cliff of alabaster rock near it, which it is in- 
teresting to visit. There is a rough shingly beach, and 
indifferent bathing, and there are at present only half-a- 
dozen houses in the whole place. There is “ the hotel,” 
and a.-delightful lodging-house facing the sea, with lawn 
and gardens about it—a delightfully quiet and green 
retreat. The views are all fine about it ; the Welsh coast, 
with its grey cliffs and inland mountains, is always 
visible in clear weather. Minehead is seen, across the 
salt-marshes, to the north-west, nestling at the base of 
a green mountain, its villas and church peeping out 
among its wooded slopes. ‘The eye reposes on it with 
delight. For any one who wants perfect seclusion and 
abandon, and to forget the world and towns, Blue Anchor 
Bay must prove a pleasant retreat. How long it may 
remain so is doubtful, for there is a project afloat to 
build crescents and villas, etc., and to change the name 
from Blue Anchor to Cleeve Bay. 

The scenery inland is most charming, and especially 
all around Dunster Castle and Conygar Hill. Dunster 
is only three miles from Blue Anchor, and two from 
Minehead. It is one of the cleanest and brightest little 
towns we ever saw. The same may be said of Mine- 
head. ‘The antique and old-fashioned houses bring you 
back at once to the times of Elizabeth and Charles the 
First. But, though antique in form, they are as bright 
and clean as if quite new, owing to the periodical wash 
which they receive; not the ghastly whitewash, but one 
of a warmer tint. Visitors remark the cleanliness of 
the interiors. There seems to be something exceed- 
ingly wholesome in the soil. The prevailing stratum is 
that of the dark red rock which we observe in the cliffs 
on the coast. It is not retentive of moisture, and the 
roads made with the beach gravel are good and dry at all 
seasons. But the glory of this country is Dunster park 
and castle. The castle gate is eight centuries old, but 
the castle itself is Elizabethan. It stands on a steep 
which rises almost precipitously from the level of the 
park; but the steep is thickly wooded, and, looking 
down through the dense mass of leaves, you just see the 
glimmering of the rapid stream that rolls at its base, and 
hear the refreshing sound of its waters. There is 
another wooded steep close adjoining, still higher, for it 
is on a level with the roof of the castle, and is called the 
howling-green, from its level top. There is a superb 
view, commanding the Welsh mountains, the Channel, 
with all its bays and headlands; while landward the eye 
ranges over the wild district of Exmoor, and the height 
of Dunkery Beacon—the highest point in all this region, 
and which deserves a separate excursion; and just be- 
neath lies the park, which is open to the public, and 
which is about as delicious a bit of home scenery as it is 
possible to see. In it are some of the finest and loftiest 
trees in the kingdom—ash, oak, and elm—and these are 
dispersed charmingly in twos or threes on the open, 
and along the sides of the semicircle of hill which closes 
in on the land side this small domestic paradise. Then 
there is, just out of the park, Conygar Hill, a conical, 
well-wooded hill, and surmounted by a tower—a noted 
sea-mark, and most picturesque object. I have dwelt on 
Dunster and its delights because it is so very near to 
Minehead, and is, in fact, one of its attractions; and 
because, moreover, the park is open to all, and even 
the private grounds, under the conduct of the gardener. 
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For Minehead to come into favour as a place of 
summer resort, it is only necessary that there should be 
more accommodation. ‘There are the finest sites for 
building, but the owner of the land is understood to 
object. We believe that not a single house in the place 
was built with a view to marine visitants; but let villas 
rise on the green plain in front of the sea, and Minehead 
would be a formidable rival to Weston. There are good 
and firm sands, excellent for bathing, walking, or riding. 
Lofty hills rise at the back of the town, highly cultivated 
to the very summit. There is only one drawback, and 
that is, you do not get here the true marine blue. The 
colour of the water, however, is many degrees better 
than at Weston. 

No visitor at Minehead should omit to go to Porlock, 
seven miles distant. The pleasantest way is not the 
coach-road, but along a quiet romantic lane leading out 
into some elevated moorland, from which there is a fine 
view over Minchead, Dunster, and over the various bays 
and headlands, till in the east the view is bounded by 
the Quantock Hills. Passing through Selworthy vil- 
lage, let the visitor ask to see Sir Thomas Acland’s 
picturesque cottages for superannuated labourers. They 
repose here in a beautiful and green retreat “when age 
is won.” The cottages stand apart, embowered among 
trees and flowers, and built around a lawn, which the 
tenants enjoy in common. Who would not bless the 
thoughtful kindness of Sir Thomas! His pretty seat of 
Holnicote is about a mile distant; soon after passing 
which we enter the vale of Porlock, which has the 
beauty of being so clearly defined by towering hills and 
headlands, that it seems curtained round from all the 
world, and open only to the sea. The two sides of the 
bay are finely contrasted. To the north-east a long, 
bare, and rocky hill, terminating in the bold headland 
of Hurstone Point, lies in tranquil majesty across the 
horizon; but the opposite side, though equally high and 
steep, is profusely wooded, and about half way up it, 
gleaming in the wood, one espies the turrets of Ashley 
Combe, the seat of Earl Lovelace. It is a place well 
worth visiting, and permission may be got from the 
owner’s agent at Minehead. There is a fine terrace, 
and there is a tunnel cut through the steep hill. The 
absolute seclusion of this place is a great charm. 

But there are also memories and associations con- 
nected with it which deeply interested us. Its late 
mistress was Ada, the daughter of Lord Byron. She is 
spoken of with regret here, as good and kind. She was 
a bold equestrian, and used to hunt the red deer on 
Exmoor. Her son’s name, the late Viscount Ockham, 
also stirs strange thoughts. It is a fact, that though 
heir to an earldom and to fine estates and mansions, he 
turned aside from all these things, and worked for some 
years as a common ship carpenter at Deptford. He 
supported himself wholly on his wages, said to be four 
shillings a day. He died last autumn, in his twenty- 
seventh year—an example not to be followed, but still 
worthy to be pondered. It is all one now whether he 
had enjoyed all the luxuries and splendour which his 
birth conferred upon him, or whether he earned humble 
wages and lived upon them. He was remembered at 
Porlock; but he had not visited his father’s seat here for 
many years before his death. He might have enjoyed 
all this, but he preferred a life of humble toil and 
obscurity. Whether in this he was fool or philosopher 
depends on the motives or circumstances which in- 
fluenced him in the strange choice. 

We should state that at Porlock there is no accommo- 
dation for strangers, except at the “hotel.” If houses 
were built, and the Ilfracombe and Cornish steamers 
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would call off here, we doubt not there would be many 
visitors; but the rough shingle is not favourable to 
bathing. 

The stranger will defraud himself if, being at Porlock, 
he does not go on to see Culbone. The best way is 
through the grounds of Ashley Coombe, from which it 
is only distant a mile anda half. A bridle road leads 
through the plantations of oak and ash which clothe the 
side of the long shelving hill which separates Porlock 
Bay from the cove of Culbone. We wind round the 
shoulder of the hill, and then we make our descent into 
the cove. The view is very striking, and singularly 
romantic. Jt is a very small and narrow cove, of the 
horse-shoe shepe; but the depth of its seclusion, the 
loftiness of the amphitheatre of densely-wooded hills 
which inclose it—for they rise in an almost perpendicular 
elevation to the height of 1200 feet, while the bed of the 
cove is itself 400 feet above the level of the sea; the 
church in the bottom—we believe the smallest in all Eng- 
land—with its churchyard, where “the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet sleep;”—all this greatly pleases and delights. 
A brook tumbles down the woody hills, rushes by the 
church, and passes by a succession of falls into the sea. 
How refreshing was this sound of waters on the hot day 
when we visited the cove! 

If the tourist is bent for Lynton, he will ascend the 
opposite hill to the open moorland, passing Sulcombe 
farmhouse, where he can obtain rest and refreshment, 
and a guide across the moor into the Lynton road. 
He is now at the apex of this whole line of coast, and 
can overlook all the headlands and see the successive 
bays, until the eye rests at last upon the Quantock. In 
ordinary tides he will notice a fringe of brown water in 
shore, arising from the muddy Bridgewater river, and 
parted from the blue ocean water by a line as fine and 
definite as the chalk line on a floor. Thus we saw a 
vessel in Porlock Bay with her bows in blue water, and 
her stern in brown. 

Landward, the scene is now entirely changed: to the 
right the coast is hilly, but without trees; to the left we 
overlook the wild and bare Exmoor country. It is the 
land of heath and moor, of red deer and small shage 
ponies, of sweet short pasture for sheep, and of exquisite 
oases at far intervals. We scea patch of green—a clump 
of trees—a comfortable farmstead—a church. The con- 
tour of the country is most diversified; hills and hollows, 
and combes. Its wildness and solitude has a great 
charm to one emerging from the consummate richness 
and profuse vegetation of the country he has left behind 
him. Passing by Countesbury, we make the long de- 
scent into Lynmouth. The green eminence of Lynton 
rises before us, with its hotel and villas sparkling among 
the hill-side woods. 

Then we are on well-known ground. What British 
artist has not visited Lynton and Lynmouth? Water- 
colour galleries abound in drawings from the exquisite 
scenery of the two valleys of the East and West Lynn. 
In England it is rivalled only by Dovedale, in Derbyshire. 
The valley of the East Lynn, up to Watersmeet, is a 
scene which will for ever abide in the memory. Where 
will be found a three miles’ walk of such enchantment ? 
very fantastic shape of rock and boulder is to be found 
in the bed of the river; above, around, or between which 
the abundant and transparent water pours down in 
snowy cascades, or sweetly circles round, or rushes 
between with vehemence. ‘lhe course of the river is, 
indeed, a succession of cascades, interspersed with deep 
translucent pools, where the trout and young salmon lie, 
and which the bather and the angler can equally enjoy. 
The villa built at the meeting of the waters must be 


one of the most romantic abodes in the world. Need 
we more than allude to the Valley of Rocks, and the 
sublime sea walk on the other side? Happily, every 
possible accommodation, of both hotel and lodging, is to 
be found both at Lynton and Lynmouth. 

Among the conveniences of the place we may count 
the ready and cheap means of exit. The Hayle and 
Bideford boats call off Lynmouth. It was thus we 
returned to Bristol. The sail up the Channel is most 
interesting. The boat hugs the coast, and you open 
out one after the other the most delightful scenes. Such 
is Glenthorne, with its stately mansion fronting the sea, 
and its lawn and circling woods, and winding paths. All 
the scenes we had visited on shore were opened out in 
succession—Ashley Coombe, and Porlock, and Minehead, 
and Blue Anchor. These scenes, interesting and pic- 
turesque, as viewed from the sea, become infinitély more 
so from having been first visited. The picture, only 
indicated in general outline from the water, is then filled 
up in all the richness of detail from our previous obser- 
vation. We think what lovely valleys, what fairy nooks, 
what spacious parks, what pleasant homes lie within the 
tract of which the eye can now only grasp the mere con- 
figuration ! 

When opposite Weston, we passed between the Steep 
Holmes and the Flat Holmes, the former a most pic- 
turesque rock: there is a farmhouse at one end of it, 
and a few pastures and some sheep. After that we 
passed bright Clevedon, and then, rounding the point of 
Portishead, we entered the mouth of the Avon, and so 
on to Bristol. There is perhaps no great commercial 
city in the world which enjoys so romantic an approach 
as Bristol does, by her river winding under the rocks of 
St. Vincent. 
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8ru Marcu.—KEarly in the morning we bade a joyous 
farewell to Mandelay, and on our arrival at Tsagain were 
soon overtaken by the other boat, and we received the 
all-important passports. A strip of palm-leaf, bearing 
the stamp of a scorpion, was the open-sesamé to the 
dominions of the heir-apparent. A longer strip, stamped 
with the royal peacock, was to pass us through Menhla. 
We had a pic-nic breakfast under a broken-down dzeit, 
surrounded as usual by a crowd of Burmese. ‘The 
Koung Moo-dau peiya, or Good-work pagoda, being at 
six miles distance, we procured ponies and a bullock- 
bandy. The Burman saddle was a tolerable substitute 
for a side-saddle, but the awkward round bridle was 
difficult to hold. We rode through narrow roads, and 
villages shaded for the most part by tamarind trees, and 
occasionally by cocoa-nut palms. Unfortunately, the 
noonday sun threw no shadow to benefit us, and we 
were thankful when we were able to ride for a few mi- 
nutes beneath the branches of some thick trees. ‘The 
glimpses we caught of the country on the left-hand side 
showed a desolate low jungle, extending to the foot of 
the Tsagain hills; but on the right-hand side were fine 
trees and park-like scenery. Pagodas of all sizes, and 
in all stages of ruin, were massed together on every side. 
To give any one an idea of the immense number of these 
buildings, crowded together as they are, is almost 
hopeless task ; the furor which must have once possessed 
the Burmese for building is marvellous. Having passed 





the pagodas, we rode through villages occupied by crafts- 
men of different arts. In one lived the paper-makers, 1 
| another the blacksmiths, in another the potters, and 
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finally the sculptors of Gaudamas, or the idol-makers. 
It is to be hoped that the English proverb concerning 
“two of a trade” does not hold good here, otherwise 
these little villages must be anything but happy families. 
We tried to purchase some images; but they were all 
too large to carry away, and the men did not seem 
inclined to show us any smaller ones. At last we came 
in sight of the Khoung Moo-dau, an immense dome- 
shaped pagoda, rising from a circular basement, and 
capped by a flattened htee. It was surrounded by a 
railing of stone posts, hollowed at the top, and resembling 
those described by Major Cunningham in the “ Bhilsa 
Topes.” In niches round the base were figures of Gau- 
dama about three feet in height, and at each corner of 
the large inclosure was a small cloister or covered shrine; 
the one we entered was filled with broken wooden 
images. Four large entrance-gateways were built as 
usual at each of the four cardinal points. The gates 
bore traces of gilding, as also the roof and sides of the 
archway. Paved walks, walled on either side, led to 
outer gateways. 
distic form; but the Ponghyees state it to have been 
erected only two hundred and thirty-six years ago, and 
an inscription on a white-marble slab gives a correspond- 
ing date. The opinion of a celebrated Indian antiquary 
appears to be that this is merely the date of the last 
repair; but the Burmese maintain that it is really the 
date of the building itself. 

A ladder of bamboo is fastened outside the dome; and 
he must need a steady brain who dare ascend it. One 
man in the village could accomplish the feat, and was 
willing to do it for our edification and the sum of thirty 
rupees; but we had no wish to see kim risk his life. 
In an adjoining inclosure to the Khoung Moo-dau a 
pretty little monastery has been built. The wooden 
posts of the verandah were capped with finials of dazzling 
whiteness. The ride back was very pleasant, the sun 
being low in the heavens, and the pony going willingly 
enough in a homeward direction. We moored for the 
night alongside two large war-boats. 

%th March—We find returning down stream very 
different work from poling up. At Chiouk-ta-loung we 
had some trouble with the custom-house officials, who 
demanded a basketful of rice from each person before 
they would let the boats go. Thinking it was an unlaw- 
ful imposition, we made the boatmen row off without 
paying the tax, much to their alarm at the time, and to 
their delight afterwards. A system of extortion seems 
to prevail in Burmah, from the highest to the lowest. 
The Kalah Woon asked fourteen rupees for our passport, 
and took eight. He also demanded as his perquisite two 
silk handkerchiefs, a piece of book-muslin, and a piece 
of cloth for a coat; none of which did he get. Our ser- 
vants abuse Mandelay heartily; and upon suggesting 
that the people would give us trouble at Menhla, the 
Burman boy said in Hindustani, “ No, that’s too near 
our country; they’re afraid of ws. If war breaks out, 
they’re the first”—to suffer, I suppose he meant. We 
floated down stream all night. In the evening we 
passed Samaik Gof. 

10th March.—This morning at daybreak we found 
ourselves off Mee Kyan, having accomplished in twenty- 
four hours a distance which took us five days to travel 
in going up stream. In the evening we put to shore at 
Nyoung Oo and developed some plates, to the great 
astonishment of the boatmen. 

11th March.—Went on shore about eight or nine, and 
took breakfast in the dzeit, where some Burmans 
brought us some betel-nut boxes for sale, and some 
travelling Shans sold us some little books of gold leaf. 


This pagoda is of a very ancient Bhud- | 





We went up to the platform of the pagoda and took a 
great many sketches. The yellow tent attracted so 
much attention, and there was so much fear that the 
curiosity of the Burmans would lead them to open the 
plate boxes, that we were compelled to resort to the 
stratagem of drawing a line in the dust, on either side 
of the mysterious tent, and forbidding any one to cross 
it. As they evidently looked upon the whole proceeding 
as savouring somewhat of magic, they treated the 
boundary line with due respect. After a hard day’s 
work we refreshed (?) ourselves with some earth-nuts 
and Burmese toffy. (Old travellers can’t afford to be 
fastidious, luxurious stay-at-home Englishman; and you 
would have been glad of even Burmese toffy if you had 
been as thirsty as we were). We returned to our boat, 
and, reaching Paghan before nightfall, sent word to the 
king’s scribe that permission had been granted to take 
photographs, and he put no more obstacles in the way. 

12th.—Photographed all day, surrounded by a crowd 
of Burmans. 

13th.—Paid a visit to the Tha Pinyu, where we break- 
fasted, after having worked with the camera in a broiling 
sun. On our return to the boat we rested in the dzeat, 
in which we had formerly intended to stay. Some 
women were cooking fritters and pancakes close by, and, 
having seen that the process of preparing them was 
very clean, we bought some for tiffin, and found them 
remarkably good; and our boatmen, who were acting 
as coolies or porters for the nonce, evidently appreciated 
them also. The people thronged around us so much, as 
we developed some pictures on the shore, that we were 
obliged to fix up a rope, and not allow any of them to 
come within the magic circle. At one time I counted 
seventy-three spectators, men, women, and children ; 
and there were probably more. 

14th March.—We took a cart this morning, and 
packed the camera, etc. on it, and our provisions, 
slinging a chatty of water beneath. Having been 
thoroughly tired the day before, I determined to ride. 
Burmese carts have the drawbacks of no springs, and 
wheels not remarkable for roundness, but for noise. 
When we were near the Dhamayanghyee our attention 
was attracted by a very large pagoda, and we told our 
coachman! to drive to it. Over fields and hedges we 
went, the thorns from the latter being pulled aside 
before the bullocks would go through. This temple, 
which is called by the Burmese Soolah Munnee—and by 
Yule, Suddha Munnee—is one of the finest, if not the 
finest of all the ruined ones. The chunam work, both 
in design and execution, is exquisite; and the batitle- 
ments and flamboyant spires, as well as some of the 
grotesque gorgons’ heads, have been covered with green 
and yellow enamel. Mouldings of rose and lozenge 
patterns surround the turrets. The interior is covered 
with frescoes, many representations of Gaudama, sheltered 
by the Naga in the Migadoon forest, as well as most of 
the principal events of his life. Some appeared old, 
while others had been apparently restored. Among the 
former were some paintings of Brahmins, with the 
Indian type of face, curled moustache, and high white 
caps and dresses. I'rom this pagoda we went to the 
Dhamayanghyee, and the heat was almost more than 
we could bear. We were all half fainting for water; 
but, owing to the shaking of the bandy, not a drop was 
left in the chatty. The promise of four annas proved a 
sufficient inducement to a small boy to go to the 
Ananda Khioung for some; but he was so long gone 
that we went to meet him in despair. There was a rush, 
for the water as soon as he came in sight, and the 
quantity he brought was eagerly drank by all of us. 
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We came on to the Ananda, where we breakfasted, 
and I held a levy of old ladies; it happened to bea 
duty day, and they had come to the pagoda to pay their 
devotions. They questioned me and examined me to 
their heart’s content. “ Would I take off my hat—would 
I stand up: they could not see how tall I was whilst I 
sat down—my age, of course—did I go to sleep in my 
clothes—had I a top-knot—(the Burmese set great store 
by their long hair)—would I let them see my gloves ?” 
An old white kid, not remarkable for fit or whiteness, 
was handed round and examined minutely. “Had I 
any toes—might they be allowed to inspect my feet ?” 
Tender inquiries were made for my mother. Two very 
old ladies got up a theological argument; one said she 
worshipped the God that was above. The other said 
that Shiing Gaudama was gone to Niban, so she did not 
shikko him; but he had left his hair and teeth behind 
him, and these she did shikko ! 

Having taken our sketches, we returned to the boats 
very hot and tired, and set out once more on our home- 
ward way. The tall spires soon disappear from our 
sight as our boats are carried down stream by the swift 
current and willing oars; for our crew are all glad enough 
toreturn. The hills that looked so dry and barren as 
we approached Paghan, are quite beautiful in the soft 
moonlight. 

15th March.—Floating rapidly downstream all day. 
At night, stopped by a sand-bank and developed some 
plates, and found, to our great mortification, that they 
had been kept too long. Rowed throughout the whole 
night, and the river looked most glorious in the beautiful 
moonlight. By dawn we found ourselves not far from 
Menhla. 

16th March.—Our boats were searched again at 
Menhla, but they did not keep us long. The day has 
been fearfully hot—quite enough to roast a salamander. 
The scenery is very pretty, but its aspect much changed 
since February, by the now almost leafless state of the 
trees. The river too has risen since we left Mandelay, 
and the high cliffs of sandstone look much lower in 
consequence. 

17th March.—We moored at Thayet Myo as the 
morning gun fired, more tired with our pleasant but 
fatiguing excursion than I trust you, dear reader, are 
with reading about it. 


RAMBLES OF AN AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR. 


VII.——-THE NATIVE SCHOOL IN ADELAIDE. 


Some dozen years ago I was brought much into contact 
with this school for aboriginal boys and girls. 

The Government of South Australia is worthy of more 
honour than any other of the British colonies, because 
of the interest exhibited in the welfare of the natives. 
The organization which originated the settlement of 
Adelaide was more philanthropic than mercantile. The 
association was a Christian one. While a free and happy 
home was sought for Englishmen, it was to contribute 
to the civilization and evangelization of the people whose 
lands were to be occupied. Although the private com- 
pany merged into the Queen’s colony, the same prin- 
ciples of justice and benevolence have ever guided 
the rulers by the banks of the Torrens. 

As a consequence of this, the scenes of conflict-and 
bloodshed, so conspicuous elsewhere in the contact of 
the two races, were little known. The white arm of 
Violence was restrained, and thus the outbreak of strife 
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prevented. Missionary effort was conspicuous. Private 
zeal was aided by public benefaction. The teacher was 
paid by the Treasury, but the Government had its own 
locations of labour for the natives. 

Upon a large reserve in Adelaide substantial brick 
buildings were erected for the accommodation of the 
wanderers. There they could find shelter when they 
came to town, and receive medical relief when suffering; 
but it was as a school that the institution was established. 
It was placed under the special care of the protector of 
aborigines. This gentleman is a large-hearted man, 
admirably adapted for his office. Philosophical, and yet 
practical, he is possessed of much philological ability 
and scientific knowledge, but cherishes the feelings of 
a father and a brother toward the poor tribes of the 
bush. He has been well sustained by a self-denying and 
loving-spirited schoolmaster. 

The boys and girls were gathered as entreaty could 
succeed with the parents. The family affections are 
strong in the heart of the Australian. To part with a 
child to go to the white man’s care is a great trial to 
maternal sympathies. It may be well for the little one, 
as Whitefellow tells her; but the mother cannot see how 
the school can make her boy a better hunter, or her girl 
a better root-gatherer or grub-collector for her husband. 
The father, too, has his objections. “'Too much White- 
fellow no good Blackfellow,’ I have heard men say; 
and certainly experience has abundantly proved the sad 
truth of this native aphorism. The knowledge of our 
race has been the death of them; our progress is their 
destruction. 

Then, again, it was felt, and-not without reason, that 
the education of the lads by us would be a loss of edu- 
cation elsewhere. We teach them to read, and their 
fathers want to instruct them in woodcraft. We show 
them how to handle the pen, and they want to guide 
their arm with the spear. We give them light upon 
other countries, and they are losing time in learning the 
haunts of birds, the retreat of the wombat, and the ways 
of the emu. We can train them in the elements of 
astronomy, but cannot give them the practical arts of 
the forest—the means of their life, and the source of 
high animal enjoyment. We cultivate their mental 
faculties, but dwarf their physical capabilities. The old 
warrior finds the schoolboy less fleet in the chase, less 
cunning on the trail, and less merry in the leafy glade; 
so they despise the training we give the lads. 

Then the mother is anxious for the health of her off- 
spring. Often have I seen the women hanging about 
the schools to catch a sight of some dark darling, and to 
cry over the imprisoned scholar. It is not surprising, 
then, that the native school should suffer from desertion. 
The little one will be slily coaxed away; the boy will be 
tempted for a run to the wild forest home; the girl will 
be drawn off by a passing pair of black eyes gleaming 
over a flowing moustache and curly beard. This is in 
fact the most formidable difficulty to be encountered. 

A sense of this desertion induced that good friend of 
the blacks—Archdeacon Hale—to propose the establish- 
ment of a separate colony for the civilized natives, where 
the wild ones, so called, should never be able to approach 
them, and where they should be too far from their bush 
friends to be tempted to run away. Such a place has 
been found at Port Lincoln. For a time at least suc- 
cess has marked the institution. I was acquainted with 
several of the lads and lasses, who were married off in 
pairs and carried over the sea. They were well treated, 
and liked their new home; but there is little chance of 
a native school being ever needed there, as very few 
children have been born to these promising settlers. 
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This it is which has closed the schools throughout 
the colonies; it is not a want of success but a want of 
pupils. The Australians—or rather, those placed in any 
association with the whites—have ceased to bear. They 
are dying off rapidly themselves, and they leave no off- 
spring. 

This is a painful story, wpon which it is not satis- 
factory to dwell. While little ones throng the wirlies 
of the savages of the interior—an unknown realm to all 
but the bold explorer—their merry laugh is unheard in 
the camp of the colonized parts. Like the Indians of 
America, they close the school-room to their race. 

Although the whites had been in South Australia but 
four or five years at the time I left England for the 
southern hemisphere, disease and drink had already 
thinned the tribes, and thrown a gloom over the prospects 
of the educationalist. When, several years after that, I 
became a colonist of Adelaide, the effects had grown so 
manifest that hope had died with the sanguine, and all 
believed in the doom of the aborigines. The native 
school at the capital had fallen in numbers, and the other 
schools of the province had been closed from failure of 
attendance. 

It was, then, with melancholy interest that my asso- 
ciations were formed there. ‘There was much to call 
forth one’s sympathies, apart from the missionary idea. 
The children themselves were often attractive and pleas- 
ing. They were not rude and rough in their play, as 
young English villagers, but frequently gentle even to 
sadness. No interdiction was placed to the mingling 
of the sexes during play-hours, though careful moral 
supervision was exercised. The roguish eye of the 
softer sex gave witness to a love of fun, though the 
amusements were not of so lively a nature as ours. In 
fact, the Australians, without being morose or stupid, 
are a quiet, retiring people, rather shunning than draw- 
ing notice. Not unsusceptible of praise, and by no 
means indifferent to affection, they would hold them- 
selves aloof from us. The children seemed never to lose 
the shyness of forest life, even with each other, although 
fully appreciating a joke. 

In intellect the native lads were superior in some 
respects, and inferior in others to European youngsters. 
They liked geography, but loathed grammar; they were 
ready writers, but bad calculators. The very strength 
of their perceptive faculties, which made them so expert 
in woodcraft, caused them to be restless and inatten- 
tive in the class. They could not bear to sit long; and 
I have been amused to see their glances turn involun- 
tarily from the lesson to the door. As seon as they 
learned the mystery of the clock, they. employed their 
skill in practical observations upon the hour of going 
out. Their arithmetic found in that calculation of time 
no unpleasant nor uncommon exercise. 

They can hardly be said to have much music in their 
souls. ‘lhe boys could imitate the cries of the birds, 
and mimic the noise of the opossum; but their powers 
of melody were not so successful in the regular song or 
hymn, although they enjoyed the singing lesson, and 
were evidently satisfied with their own performance. 
They were always delighted with lively tunes, and 
roared out lustily, in varied keys and octaves, the “Oh, 
that will be joyful !” 

As may be conjectured, they found it no easy work to 
comprehend our Christian faith. With no articles of 
religion of their own, with no worship of any kind, with 
no traditions of a creed, they were idealess as to a 
ground upon which to rear our Christianity. But as 


the religion of Jesus is one of heart more than head, | 


they were able to feel his love, though unable to grasp 





| 
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the truth in thought. The death-bed of several boys 
and girls of this native school has given good evidence 
of their simple faith in Christ and their hope of heaven. 

On Sunday a Sabbath-school was held at the institu- 
tion, conducted by voluntary teachers. One of the 
richest men of the colony was the excellent superintend- 
ent. His appeals to the dark ones were enforced by 
his tears of affection toward them. I was often favoured 
with opportunities of addressing them. Any scripture 
story, like Jacob and Joseph, which could introduce 
something of bush life, had great charms for them. It 
was necessary to use the simplest illustrations, and the 
plainest, rudest English. 

It was a misfortune that the lessons were given them 
in a foreign language. At first, missionaries learned 
the tongue of the aborigines, and began to translate 
portions of the Scriptures for the schools. But there 
was this difficulty: each tribe spoke a different language, 
or rather, the dialect was so different as to amount to 
another speech, though the grammatical construction 
might be the same. Another difficulty soon appeared. 
After years of trouble in acquiring the power of address- 
ing the natives, the tribe would become extinct, and the 
kuowledge gained be absolutely useless. One gentleman 
found, after accomplishing the translation of the gospel, 
that none was alive to read it. 

All this necessitated the use of English as one com- 
mon language. The natives, being fair mimics, soon 
put a few words together when thrown among the 
whites. The children at school acquired our speech 
more readily. Still, it was usual to lower the dignity 
and correctness of English when addressing them, and 
even to adopt the brevity and peculiarity of their own 
mode of expression. 

Among the aptest of scholars, and the most interest- 
ing of children then in the native school, there was a 
half-caste girl. Like all children of that sort, she had 
been brought up by the tribe, among whom she was a 
great favourite. At the time when I knew her, she 
might be nearly twelve years of age. For symmetry of 
figure, delicacy of colour, regularity of feature, and 
brilliancy of eye, she could have few rivals anywhere. 
Some did not hesitate to call her the most beautiful girl 
in the colony. The modesty of her demeanour gave 
increased attraction to her appearance. I never learned 
to what European settler she owed her birth; but she 
must have been one of the earliest residents. She, 
however, betrayed more of the bush maiden than of 
Anglo-Saxon girlhood in her character. Though more 
attentive than others, and better able to follow her les- 
sons, there was still the same restlessness of eye and 

vaywardness of nature. She had a peculiar sweetness 
in her smile, but with much of that languid and yet 
interesting tone of melancholy so peculiar to the look of 
the forest tribes. A lady, pitying her exposed condition, 
especially with the attractiveness of her person, took her 
to her home to educate. 

The native school of Adelaide has since become nearly 
a wreck. No native school now exists in Victoria. As 
the laugh of childhood is gone, the footfall of the adult 
will soon be silent in the forest, and the race of the dark- 
skins be known only in story. 


VIII.—AMONG THE NATIVES. 

In my wanderings through the bush I often fell in with 
the natives. On such occasions I pulled up to give @ 
nod and a smile, and sometimes to enter into a long 
chat. 

Among the many to whom I had the pleasure of 
introduction was Coc Coc Coine, the King of the War- 
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rions, a teetotal chieftain; for his worthy son informed 
me, “Him good old man. Him no drink him brandy, 
no drink him rum, no drink him beer.” Two or three 
days after, I had the honour of knowing no less a per- 
sonage than “Alexander the Great.’ This modern 
hero, however, was more commonly known as Blind 
Alick. This Australian Grecian was father toa “ Prince 
Albert,” who was then pursuing his studies in an Aus- 
tralian school. 

Interested in the Macedonian, I learned that he was 
about the sole survivor of an extensive tribe, and that 
Prince Albert, though not the “last of the Mohicans,” 
would be last of the Terang nation. 

From the original settler in that quarter I gathered 
some information respecting Alick and his race. When, 
in 1839, this gentleman took his flock westward, across 
the plains to the neighbourhood of the extinct volcanoes 
of Noorat and Keilambete, he was much troubled by the 
blacks. ‘They had very naturally resented the intrusion 
of the whites upon their hunting-grounds, and thought 
it no harm to eat a bit of mutton raised upon their 
pastures. The shepherds, regarding this as a robbery, 
sent a shot or two to frighten off the mutton-eaters. 
These, as the lords of the manor, fiercely turned round 
upon the assailants with boomerang and spear. 

Although several attempts had been made to get rid 
of the proximity of one tribe of three or four hundred 
aborigines, the Europeans were constantly beaten by 
the retreat of the foe into an intricate tea-tree scrub, 
where there was no following them. The squatter deter- 
mined to come to some understanding. He waiked 
boldly forward one day to the edge of the thicket, and 
“coo-ed” for the natives. As no answer followed his 
note, he suspected they were afraid of him and his 
armed party. Sending back his men, and laying down 
his gun, he came forward once more to the lair of the 
savages. ‘They were attentively regarding him all this 
while. It was easy for them to throw a spear at the 
white stranger. But there is honour in the bush. A 
brave man came forth from his fastness without a weapon, 
and stood before the bold settler. Neither knew the 
language of the other; but by signs the gentleman made 
his dark brother understand that he did not want to 
hurt any of them, but he wished them to shift their 
camp from his neighbourhood. <A hearty assent was 
given. The tribe removed, and lighted their fires at a 
distance from the worthy man’s flock. 

But others were not so conciliatory as this pioneer 
of the wilds. A worse foe than the gun appeared soon 
after, also, and when reconciliation had taken place. 
This was the rum bottle. Before this worst enemy of 
the race, numbers fell. A few years reduced the tribe 
to the condition in which I saw it. 

Riding across a plain, over which a lava current had 
swept its course, I came to the basaltic edge of a saline 
lake, near the banks of which had been recently dis- 
covered the bones of a gigantic marsupial—a kangaroo 
of the old Australian world. Not far thence is a 
little agricultural settlement, at the foot of one of the 
many extinct volcanoes of Western Victoria. Of asemi- 
circular form, the crater walls which yet remain rise 
three hundred feet from the basin below. In all my 
ramblings about the extinct voleanoes of Auvergne and 
Italy, and my examination of Vesuvius itself, 1 never 
saw more splendid minerals than those glistening in the 
sun, with all their variegated hues, on the sides of this 
Australian crater. Beneath the hill is a township, hav- 
ing a government school, on one of the forms of which 
might have been seen seated Prince Albert, the Black 
Prince of Victoria. 





It pleased me much, a week before, to see in a boat 
upon one of these volcanic waters, now converted into a 
spacious fresh-water lake, a singular party. A black 
Lubra was rowing an English lady along, and the fair Eu- 
ropean amused herself by nursing a pretty half-caste boy. 

At one of the schools I frequently visited were two 
aboriginal boys, in whom I felt a great interest. Their 
story is a2 romantic one. An Englishwoman missing, 
was supposed to have been carried off by the wild and 
warlike tribes of the Gipps Land Alps. A chieftain and 
his wife, suspected of knowing something of the affair, 
were kidnapped, and carried down to Melbourne gaol. 
The black fellow sulked as a kaola in captivity, and died 
a few weeks after. The widow was left with two little 
infant boys. As she soon consoled herself with another 
husband, some Christian settlers took charge of the 
children. 

At that time the Baptists of Melbourne had a mission 
school, which flourished for awhile, like other similar 
institutions ; but only, like them, to fail at last. Upon 
the decline of the Merri Creek establishment, a kind- 
hearted old schoolmaster obtained the consent ef the 
Government to adopt them into his own family, and 
attend to their education. And a true father was the 
good man to the lads, in the best sense of the term. 

It always pleased me to hear these aboriginal boys at 
their lessons with their white companions. Their clean 
and comfortable appearance evidenced the care of their 
friend, and their merry laugh was a proof of their con- 
tented condition. ‘Their English was pretty good on 
the whole. They read, though with some difficulty ; 
but in writing they distanced several of their own age. 
In the geography class they were more alive than with 
arithmetic. A little notice that I gave them made me a 
favourite ; and Tommy particularly was always ready to 
run out, jump on my horse, and take him to the stable. 

One of these dear lads was more reserved than the 
other, and less quick at his lessons. Falling seriously 
ill, he was conveyed to a public institution in town, from 
which he came forth no more. During his illness his 
good father and mother, as he called them, were regular 
in kind attendance, and loving in their sympathy. The 
boy was very grateful to them. The excellence of their 
training, and his own reception of the advantage, were 
well recognised by clergymen who visited the child in 
his last hours. ‘They heard him speak of his wish to be 
along with Jesus in heaven, though sorry to leave his 
father and mother, and Tommy. 

It is a foul calumny upon the poor Australian to say 
he has no mind to understand a God, no heart to love 
him. This native boy’s story is a sufficient refutation. 


A PEEP INTO A COUNTY COURT. 
Tux County Court is not a very pretentious building to 
look at; it has no architectural proportions of peculiar 
elegance, and you do not find it set down in handbooks 
of the city, as an object of curiosity or one demanding 
admiration; yet, of all our popular institutions of a purely 
secular kind, it is perhaps the one most frequented by 
the people, and whose powers and constitution are best 
understood and appreciated by them. It is in fact the 
seat and centre of cheap law ; and though it be the plainest 
of brick or stone buildings, the popular imagination sheds 
a halo round it on that account: it is the advocate and 
champion of petty tradesmen and petty landlords, and 
the very fact of its existence gives permanence and so- 
lidity to numerous branches of retail and domestic com- 
merce, which, bit f-» the nratection it affords them, could 
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not be carried on. Instituted for the healing of finan- 
cial breaches, it really prevents twenty for every one it 
repairs, because its universal presence, and the readiness 
with which it can be had recourse to, operates as a bar 
to carelessness and improvidence, and consequent delin- 
quency. 

The business of the court commences about ten or 
half past ten in the morning, at which time the first case 
on the list will be called on; but, for over an hour before 
that, the several antechambers will be thronged by a 
various but rather peculiar class of people, who are ex- 
tremely familiar with the place and with all its rules and 
customs. These might be classed in two divisions—the 
“people in difficulties,” and the people who call them to 
account, or, in the technical language of the place, “ pull 
them up;” that is, haul them by summonses before the 
judge. Neither party can be said to belong to the élite 
of society ; something like seediness is the characteristic 
of both, taken in the mass, though the “ pulled,” it must 
be confessed, lack, for the most part, the traits of vigour 
and resolution which we may detect in the faces of the 
“pullers.” The taking out a summons is a brief cere- 
mony, performed at a kind of trap-door, as in the case of 
taking a railway ticket, though the process is a little 
longer, some necessary questioning and replying having 
to be gone through; and it happens every now and 
then, that the summoned person, in the shape of a 
poverty-stricken woman, is present with the summoner, 
with whom she will do battle up to the last moment, to 
prevent, if it may be, the issue of the fatal missive of the 
law, which is to drive her to extremities. "We must say 
that we have never yet seen the poor creature successful 
in this forlorn endeavour ; and the disappointment which 
settles over her as she turns her blank face homewards 
after the vain attempt, is sad and depressing to witness. 
Very different is the conduct of others; the wrangling 
and squabbling of noisy repudiators ; the threats of bully- 
ing defaulters, who think to intimidate their creditors ; 
and the cool passionless mode of doing business which 
marks the professional debt-collectors, whose sole idea in 
connection with their routine work is that of per-centage. 

Leaving the busy throng in the outworks, we push on 
to the court-room. It is not very large—not larger, in- 
deed, than one of the committee-rooms of the House of 
Commons; but it is roomy enough for the average 
business, and is conveniently fitted up for the accommo- 
‘dation of the public. On a raised dais at the end is the 
judge’s easy chair and writing-table: his clerks sit at 
tables below and in front of him; right and left are the 
boxes for plaintiff and defendant and their witnesses; 
then there is a bench for the legal practitioners; and 
the body of the hall is filled with seats for spectators 
and the suitors’ friends. And now, the judge having 
come in and taken his seat, we shall have an opportunity 
of making acquaintance with the nature of the daily 
business of the court and the formalities attending it. 

In busy trading districts the pressure of business in 
the County Court is enormous, and it sometimes hap- 
pens that over a thousand cases are waiting to be heard 
and decided, while summonses are yet issuing faster 
than it is possible to bring the parties before the judge. 
This, however, does not prevent the deliberate course of 
justice, or lead to any unseemly hurry; and you may 

remark that, in general, suits apparently the most trifling 
receive the same serious consideration as those for the 
heaviest amount. Further, an abnormal accumulation 
of business is often found to correct itself—as people, 
finding they have long to wait, will let their passions 
cool down, and will settle their differences among them- 
selves. The cases are called on by rotation, in the order 
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in which the summonses were applied for. The parties, 
answering to their names, are first sworn in the box be. 
fore their evidence is heard, and their witnesses, when 
called up, are swornin like manner. Of the cases which 
come before us to-day, some are so plain and indefen- 
sible that the defendant that should be does not appear, 
but suffers judgment to go by default; some are the 
result of mere blunders and misunderstanding, which are 
dissipated by the judge’s remarks, so that the litigants 
come to a friendly settlement; some are mere cases of 
neglect or unwillingness to pay on the part of debtors; 
some are as plainly cases of fraud or cunning knavery, 
and are treated with summary severity; some have 
arisen from the grossest ignorance in one or both of the 
parties; and not a few are of the most distressing kind, 
revealing in their details the profoundest depths of 
poverty and destitution, pitiable to contemplate. 

We shall iastance a few of the cases, the brief recital of 
which may not be altogether uninstructive, while they 
will serve to illustrate the practical operation of the 
court. The first we select is a suit brought by a big 
brawny fellow against a lodging-house keeper, for work 
done in plumbing, painting, and papering. ‘The defen- 
dant objects to pay her bill, or any part of it, on the 
ground that the work was so ill done that it had to he 
done over again; and she brings proofof that, in the 
evidence of skilled tradesmen who had condemned the 
work ; and among them is the man who has been paid 
more than the amount of the plaintiff’s claim for doing 
the work a second time. It comes out in the course of 
evidence that the plaintiff had never learned the trade 
he was now pursuing, having been brought up to 
another; and he is nonsuited on the ground of his in- 
competency, as proved by the witnesses. 

The next case is that of a poor servant-girl in a thread- 
bare gown, who has summoned a shoemaker for four 
shillings paid to him on his promise to send her a pair 
of suitable shoes. The shoemaker does not appear to 
the summons, but has sent to have the hearing deferred 
a week—excusing himself on the plea of pressure of 
business. The girl produces the shoes sent, which are 
about half the size they should be; she cannot attend 
the court next week, because she is going to a new place 
in Hertfordshire. ‘“ Does Mr. know that ?” asks the 
judge. “Yes sir, I told him.” “Then we'll have him 
here : sit down, my girl. Officer, take the man’s address 
of the plaintiff, and bring him with you. Call the next 
case.” 

The next case is that of-Montague Blank, Esq., whois 
sued by his baker for a bill of twenty pounds, more than 
a twelvemonth overdue. ‘T'he defendant does not appear, 
and the judge observes, with a gravity not exactly judi- 
cial, that although this gentleman has been summoned & 
dozen times within the last six months, he never does 
appear. All that can be said in his favour is, that he 
always pays directly the execution goes into his villa, 
and has the satisfaction of paying his tradesmen’s ac- 
counts to the tune of about thirty shillings in the pound. 
His worship is sorry to be under the necessity of jog- 
ging his slumbering memory for the thirteenth time; 
but there is no remedy for it—he who can pay and won't 
pay must be made to pay. So the baker gets his ver’ 
dict, and is congratulated by a general chuckle in the 
court, at the expense of the absent defendant. 

By this time the shoemaker makes his appearance 
under conduct of the officer who had gone to summo? 
him. It is but too plain from his answers to the inter- 
rogatories of the judge, and the evidence of the git, 
that the mean fellow would have abused her simplicity 
if he could. He attempts to shield himself under the 
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plea of a mistake ; but his cunning is no match for the 
magistrate’s plain speaking, and he has to refund the 
money with costs, and is glad at last to escape after in- 
demnifying the girl for her loss of time. 

The next case is one for the lawyers, both plaintiff 
and defendant having committed their interest to legal 
hands. The class of practitioners doing business in 
these courts is of course not composed of the first men 
in the profession; nor are they necessarily of the pet- 
tifogging school: some of them are industrious young 
barristers too poor to wait in chambers for briefs to come 
a begging, and not too proud to earn a humble fee by 
hard and honest work. On the other hand, many of them 
are old stagers, who do county-court work and nothing 
else; who are cunningly skilled in the arts of obtaining 
a verdict, and especially in the science of puzzling, brow- 
beating, and confusing unsophisticated witnesses, until 
the bewildered victims don’t know what they are saying. 
In the present instance the plaintiff sues for a quarter’s 
pay, on the plea of having been discharged without no- 
tice from his office as clerk toa manufacturing trades- 
man. There is no written agreement to refer to, and 
the decision, therefore, rests upon the custom of the trade ; 
but the evidence is contradictory concerning this custom, 
and though many witnesses are examined on each side— 
each being terribly harried by the opponent’s lawyer— 
there appears no clue to the settlement of the question. 
The case grows a complete jangle of contrary assertions ; 
and you would think the judge must be heartily weary 
of it as he sits with drooping head and half-closed eyes ; 
but suddenly he catches one of the witnesses in an un- 
lucky admission, which he probably never intended to 
make—shows that it is fatal to the suitor’s claim, and 
the plaintiff is defeated on the showing, unintentional as 
it was, of his own witness; the judge advising him in 
future to make all his engagements in black and white. 

The last case we shall notice is not for the lawyers, 
though they would like it. Itis so complicated a claim 
onthe one side, barred with a counter-claim on the other, 
that with decent nursing it might maintain a couple of 
rising barristers and a squad of clerklings for six mouths 
at least ; it is, in fact, from a legal point of view, a most 
“beautiful case,” and one which it is a thousand pities to 
throw away upon a County Court; and you wonder, as 
its manifold and multiplied complexities open upon you, 
whatever the judge will do with it. But he knows what 
todo with it; and now mark what he does. “ Plaintiff,’ 
says he, when both parties have at length had their say, 
“are you willing to refer the matter to arbitration?” “ Yes, 
your honour.” “ Defendant, are you also willing?” “Iam, 
your honour.” ‘“'Fhen choose your arbitrators now. 
Clerk, draw up an agreement of arbitration, and see it 
signed.” The thing is done in a few minutes, the par- 
ties retiring for that purpose to an adjoining room—the 
arbitrators, who are chosen from the witnesses, agreeing 
to send in their decision by that day week. And so the 
“beautiful case” is settled, the decree of the arbitrators 
having the same force as would that of the judge or the 
verdict of a jury—and the judge will take care that it is 
carried out. 

We may gather from cases such as these, that the 
County Court acts as an extinguisher to incipient litiga- 
ton—that it is the refuge of the poor against knavery 
and oppression—that it is the protector of the honest 
tradesman, and saves him from a world of loss and vexa- 
tion—that it teaches morality in connection with finance, 
to thousands who want the lesson—that it often, puts an 
tnd to strife and ill-feeling among humble litigants, 
such persons being rarely found to bear malice after 
affairs are settled, but rather to submit to the law with 





a feeling of respect for its authority—and that, on the 
whole, it is not a bad school for that class of society 
whose notions of debt and of the duty they owe to their 
neighbours are too lax and undefined. Many a man has 
been brought to a right feeling on matters of business 
morality through figuring once as mulcted defendant in 
the County Court. 





LITERARY FORGERIES. 


In “The Leisure Hour,” No. 674, in the memoir of Mrs. 
Carter, Dr. Douglas is mentioned as “the scourge of 
impostors, the terror of quacks.” Thereby hangs a tale, 
the unfolding of which may afford some amusement to 
our readers. 

About the year 1737, a Mr. Benson bethought himself 
of honouring Milton by setting up a monument to him 
in Westminster Abbey. Accordingly, he placed a well- 
executed bust of the poet, by Rysbrack the sculptor. 
The visitor will observe it immediately on entering Poets’ 
Corner. An inscription informs him that it was erected 
by William Benson, Esq., one of the two auditors of 
the imprests to his Majesty King George 11; formerly 
Surveyor-General of the Works to his Majesty King 
George I. 

All that Benson gained in the meantime was to be 
quoted by Pope as an instance of the degeneracy of 
taste in England :— ' 

** On poets’ tombs see Benson’s titles writ; 
Lo! namby pamby is preferred for wit.’’ 

The next man of eminence whose memory Mr. Benson 
took under his patronage was Arthur Johnston, a 
Scotch physician, who obtained his medical degree at 
Padua, in 1610. Having resided long in France, and 
having laureated poet at Paris (as was the phrase and 
custom of the time) before he was _ three-and-twenty, 
he returned to Scotland, and published, in 1637, at 
Aberdeen and in London, a translation of the book of 
Psalms into Latin elegiac verse. The translation is a. 
very good one, even as compared with Buchanan’s. Of 
Arthur Johnston’s Psalms, Benson published - many 
editions. One in particular he cast into the form of the 
Latin classics, published in France, in wswin Delphini, 
with interpretation and notes. The English Dauphin, 
whom Benson intended to benefit by this work, was the 
young Prince who afterwards became George ul. It 
was a great object to get Johnston’s Psalms introduced. 
into the schools; and accordingly, good Dr. Watts was 
persuaded to insert into his book on the Improvement 
of the Mind this paragraph :—“ Upon the whole survey 
of things, it is my opinion that, for almost all boys who 
learn this tongue, it would be much safer to be taught 
Latin poesy (as ‘soon and as far as they can need it) from 
these excellent translations of David’s Psaims which are 
given us by Buchanan, in the various measures of 
Horace; and the lower classes had better read Dr. John- 
ston’s translations of these Psalms, another elegant 
writer of the Scots nation, instead of Ovid’s Epistles ; 
for he has turned the same Psalms, perhaps with greater 
elegancy, into elegiac verse, whereof the learned W. 
Benson, Esq., has lately published a noble edition; and 
I hear that these Psalms are honoured with an increasing 
use in the schools of Holland and Scotland.” From 
Holland, Gronovius sent a Dutch superlative, wishing 
the illustrissimus Bensonus would do with Cicero’s Offices 
what he had done for the Psalms, viz., publish an edition 
which might be used night and day by the Prince on 
whom hereafter the dignity and safety of the British 
empire might depend. , 
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As a further pushing forward of Johnston’s Psalms, 
one William Lauder, a teacher in Edinburgh of the 
Humanities, as the Scotch call the Latin literature, pub- 
lished an edition of them, and procured a recommenda- 
tion from the Commission of the General Assembly that 
the book should be taught in the lower classes of the 
schools. 

The zeal of Benson brought down upon him his old 
and persevering satirist Pope, who put him into “The 
Dunciad” as ambitious of literary fame, for which he 
leaned on the merits of others, and not on his own :— 

** On two unequal crutches propp’d he came; 
Milton’s on this, on that one Johnston’s name.” * 

Lander the schoolmaster was furious. If he could 
not bring up Johnston’s crutch, he would bring down 
Milton’s. Accordingly, after some preluding in the 
magazines, he published, in 1750, an essay on “ Milton’s 
Use and Imitation of the Moderns in his ‘ Paradise Lost;’” 
dedicated to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
8vo. 1750. He attempted to convict Milton of plagiarism, 
by showing that he had inserted in the “ Paradise Lost” 
passages taken from the writings of sundry modern 
Latin poets, viz, Mazenius the Jesuit ; Taubman, a Ger- 
man professor and editor of “ Virgil;” Staphorstius, a 
Dutch divine, and others still less known. He likewise 

“ - je 4 ” 
quoted from the “ Adamus Exul, of Grotius ;” and more- 
over, translated passages from Milton into Latin, and 
put them in as quotations from those writers. For in- 
stance, he interpolated in Grotius :— 
Nam, me judice, 
Reegnare dignum est ambitu, etsi in Tartaro, 
Alto precessus Tartaro siquidem juvat, 
Coelis quam in ipsis, servi obire munera.’’ 
Here is, plain enough, the passage in Book 1, 261 :— 
** And in my choice, 
To reign is worth ambition, though in hell: 
Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven.” 
Again— 
** His head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes,” 
is latinized by Lauder into 
**Oculi ardent duo, 
Carbunculorum luce certantes rubra.” 
‘Him first, him last, him midst, and without end,” 
Lauder makes— 
“Te primum, et medium, et summum, sed fine carentem.’’ 


Such is the method of proving the plagiarism; but 
we need not weary our readers with producing any more 
specimens. 

Payne the bookseller, who was one of Johnson’s Ivy 
Lane Club, and had an interest in the publication of 
Lauder’s Essay, used to show the proof-sheets for the 
inspection of the Club, and persuaded Johnson to aid 
the schoolmaster with some of his rolling periods, in the 
style of the “Rambler,” then begun. He says it is an 
object of rational curiosity, to have “a view of the fabric 
gradually rising, perhaps from small beginnings, till its 
foundation rests in the centre, and its turrets sparkle in 
the skies; to trace back the structure through all its 
varieties, to the sim™ ‘icity of its first plan; to find what 
was first projected, » ence the scheme was taken, how it 
was improved, by \\ uat assistance it was executed; and 
from what stores che materials were collected ; whether 
its founder ¢>z them from the quarries of nature, or de- 
molished oth>* buildings to embellish his own.” 
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This man endeavonred to raise himself to fame, by erecting monu- 


ments, striking coins, and procuring translations of Milton, and after- 
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wards by a great passion for Arthur Johnston, a Scots physician’s version 
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Mr. John Douglas, u.a., Rector of Eaton Constantine, 
Salop, Chaplain to the Earl of Bath, who afterwards was 
Bishop of Salisbury, prompted at first by mere curiosity, 
set himself to find out and compare the parallel passages 
in Lauder’s pamphlet, and discovered that in a quota- 
tion from Staphorstius, Lauder had interpolated eight 
lines taken from a Latin translation of the“ Paradise Lost,” 
by one Hog, and had cited them as evidence of Milton’s 
plagiarism. Proofs of the like fraud in passages from 
‘'aubman, and many others, are produced by Douglas, 
who thus points cut Johnson’s help given to Lauder: 
“Tt is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant 
and nervous writer whose judicious sentiments and ini- 
mitable style point out the author of Lauder’s preface 
and postscript, will no longer allow a man to plume him- 
self with his feathers, who appears so little to have de-, 
served his assistance; an assistance which I am per- 
suaded would never have been communicated, had there 
been the least suspicion of those facts which I have been 
the instrument of conveying to the world.” Thus far 
Douglas. Johnson convinced Lauder that it would be 
more for his interest to make a full confession of his 
guilt, than to stand forth the convicted champion of a lie; 
and for this purpose he drew up in the strongest terms 
a recantation, which Lauder signed. But literary knavery 
was deeply engrained in Lauder, for he afterwards re- 
tracted his retractation, again assailed Milton, exhausted 
every epithet of abuse, and utterly disclaimed every state- 
ment made in his former apology. His booksellers were 
indignant; declared that they would have no further in- 
tercourse with him; and that they now sold his book 
only as a curiosity of fraud and interpolation, which all 
the ages of literature cannot parallel. With a character 
thus blasted, he could not continue in England, and 
went to settle at Barbadoes, proposing to set up a school 
there; but he met with small encouragement, and died 
about the year 1771. 

In the year 1780, Mr. Nichols showed his friend 
Johnson a book entitled “ Remarks on Johnson’s ‘Life 
of Milton,’” in which the affair of Lauder was brought up 
with great virulence. Johnson read the libellous pas- 
sage with attention, and instantly wrote on the margin, 
“In the business of Lauder I was deceived, partly by 
thinking the man too frantic to be fraudulent.” 

Some years after Lauder, there appeared in London 
another Seotchman, of the name of Archibald Bower, 
who declared himself to have been a secretary of the 
Inquisition in some town on the continent, and that 
he had fled to England to be rid of the cunning and 
superstition of the Jesuits, and the cruelty of the In- 
quisition. He professed great zeal*for Protestantism; 
and, to help that cause, he procured subscriptions to 
enable him to publish the “Lives of the Popes.” Some 
suspicion attaching itself to the man, Dr. Douglas set 
himself to inquire about him, and was soon enabled to 
publish six letters, which gave indubitable proof that 
while Bower was railing against the Jesuits, he was in 
secret correspondence with them. As to the “ Lives of 
the Popes,” Douglas published a pamphlet with this 
title: “ Bower and Tillemont compared; or, the First 
Volume of the pretended original and Protestant History, 
shown to be chiefly a Translation from a Popish one, 
Tillemont’s.” Thus was Bower completely unmasked. 
Doubtless these tricks of Scotchmen, with the prime 
ministry of Lord Bute, and the satire of Wilkes, brought 
the nation too prominently forward, and helped to give 
occasion to its unpopularity at the beginning of the 
reign of George III. 

Dr. John Douglas, so successful in detecting the 
knavery of those two Scotchmen, was himself a country- 
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man of theirs, and descended from Scottish Episcopalian 
ministers. His grandfather succeeded Burnet as Epis- 
copal clergyman of a parish; and his father, also a 
minister, refusing to conform to the Presbyterian settle- 
ment at the Revolution, was ejected. He took great 
pains in the education of his son, who was born July 
14th, 1721, and educated at the school of Dunbar. He 


-afterwards studied at Oxford, and was contemporary at 


Balliol College with Dr. Adam Smith. In 1743 he 
became M.A., and was appointed chaplain to the 3rd 
regiment c* Foot Guards, which he joined in Flanders. 
Though a non-combatant, he saw a great part of the 
battle of Fontenoy; and when it appeared lost, he was 
trusted with carrying an order for a division of the 
British army to retire. Returning from this errand, he 
was met by an officer leading on a party to make one 
more attack on the enemy. He was invited to accom- 
pany them by the officer, who accosted him by saying, 
“ Are you not a Douglas?” but he did not think proper 
to accept the invitation, as he was intrusted with the 
wills of several officers, and was so loaded with gold 
and watches committed to his keeping, that he could 
move with difficulty, and his pockets were in danger of 
bursting. 

When the Guards were ordered to England, on 
account of the Rebellion of 1745, Mr. Douglas retired to 
Oxford, and was made an exhibitioner at Balliol, on 
Snell’s foundation. He was made Canon of Windsor 
in 1762, was chaplain to the Earl of Bath, and travelled 
with his son Lord Pulteney, who died young. He suc- 
ceeded Law, Bishop of Carlisle, in 1787. Mr. Pitt offered 
him Salisbury in 1791, to the delight of his friends in 
the south, among whom was Burke, who offered him 
his congratulations. As a clergyman and bishop Dr. 
Douglas was humble, charitable, and conscientious in 
the discharge of his duties. He died on the 18th of 
May, 1807, in the 86th year of his age. One of his con- 
tributions to the cause of religion was a treatise entitled 
“The Criterion; or, Rules by which the true Miracles 
recorded in the New Testament are distinguished from 
the spurious Miracles of Pagans and Papists.” 

In 1774 Goldsmith thus described him in his lively 
poem, “The Retaliation :’— 

“Here Douglas retires, from his toils to relax, 
The scourge of impostors, the terror of quacks, 
Come, all ye quack bards, and ye quacking divires, 
Come, and dance on the spot where your tyrant reclines ; 
When Satire and Censure encircled his throne, 
I feared for your safety, I feared for my own; 
But now he is gone, and we want a detector, 
Our Dodds shall be pious, our Kenricks shall lecture ; 
Macpherson write bombast, and call it a style; 
Our Townshend make speeches, and I shall compile : 
New Lauders and Bowers the Tweed shall cross over, 
No countryman living their tricks to discover, 
Detection her taper shall quench to a spark, 
And Scotchman meet Scotchman, and cheat in the dark.” 


Original Fables. 


EVERY ONE IN HIS OWN WAY. 
“ ms a = , 

t, no farther!” said the minute-hand to the hour-hand 
ofthe timepiece. “ Why, [have been all round the dial since we 
parted ; and there are you, just one figure from the place where 

left you.” 

it9 . + 
: And yet, I have done as much work in the time as you 

7, answered the hour-hand. 

How do you make that ont?” asked the other, as he ad- 
vanced to pass him. 


“ ’ 
So,” was the reply. 


rage **' Your journey all round, and mire 
Tom figure 


to figure, are each an hour’s value; all are not able 
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to arrive at the same conclusions with the same ease and readi- 
ness. But this is no fault on either side; only they who fancy, 
because they are always in a bustle, that they are doing the 
work of the whole world, are mistaken, and plume themselves 
on an importance and superiority by no means belonging to 
them. If you were to creep like me, the day would last, no- 
body knows how long; and if I were to gallop like you, it would 
be over before it had well begun. Let us each keep our own 
pace, and then the business we are both upon will be well done 
between us.” 

“ All right,” said the minute-hand in the distance; “I’m 
nearly out of hearing now ; so keep anything more you have to 
say till I pass you again.” 


LOOK AT HOME. 


“Nep, I’m ashamed of you,” said Silver, the white cow. 
“ Really, with that clog on your leg, I wonder you attempt to 
mix with respectable people.” 

“Your servant, ma’am,” answered the donkey. “I don’t 
see that I am to be blamed for it, seeing that I did not put it 
on myself.” 

“No, no, you were not likely to do that; but if you hadn’t 
taken to open the gates with your nose, and wander off nobody 
knows where, so that you could never be found when you were 
wanted, the master wouldn’t have fettered you. You needn’t 
look at me so boldly ; it’s a disgrace, and you know it, and you 
ought to be ashamed of it.” 

“Task your pardon, ma’am,” said Neddy, looking stedfastly 
at the nobs on the ends of Silver’s horns; “ but I was so taken 
up with looking at those things which the master put on your 
horns the day you broke down the hedge, and tried to toss tho 
dog, that I did not quite hear you. Please to say it again.” 

But Silver walked another way, and Neddy grazed without 
interruption, 


LIVE AND LET LIVE. 


“Look at this brushwood, this insufferable crowd of young 
things about us,” said an angry oak to an aged beech. 

“Ah, my lord,” said the beech respectfully, “the young 
things like the protection of our spreading branches; and 
indeed the place is better than if there were nothing here but 
our massive trunks and heavy foliage; it is pleasant to see 
their tender forms bow and bend in the breeze.” 

“Psha!” replied the oak; “how can you tell that the place 
is better than it was before they came? You were but a nut 
when I had the place to myself, and knew nothing.” 

“True,” said the beech ; “and, remembering what I sprang 
from, I cannot feel aggrieved at those who, from equally small 
beginnings, are trying to emulate my growth. It is too long 
since your lordship was an acorn, for you to have the same 
sympathizing memories, perhaps, or you would surely feel as I 
do.” 


GIVE AND TAKE. 
“ Hericno!” sighed a weary pack-horse, as he stretched him- 
self for a few minutes on the ground in a sunny pasture. 

“Too tired to eat?” asked the dun cow, as she sat chewing 
the cud. 

“ Rather overdone, ma’am; but a bite or two of this ex- 
cellent pasture will soon restore me,” said the pack-horse 
sleepily. 

“ Ah—just give you a little strength, that you may be able 
to work for them again—that’s the way! such injustice and 
tyranny reign in the world.” 

The pack-horse heard the words, in his doze of a minute or 
two, and when he had recovered himself sufficiently to rise and 
eat, he answered, after a few mouthfuls : ‘‘ Oppression, ma’am, 
did-you say ?—tyranny ? Well, if they reign in the world, it 
must be a bad place ; so I should say this is out of the world, 
being an uncommonly good one.” 

“Good! for what? just to serve the purposes of those who 
rule over us. Here are you, worn to death, every sinew strained, 
your bones aching from work and blows, and not too well 
covered with flesh—do you suppose that you would have any 
food, any admission to this pasture, if it were not from a self- 
ish regard to interest in your cruel master? And look at me; 
I am obliged to yield my milk without ‘with your leave or by 
your leave,’ and no thanks for it. Ofcourse it is simply because 
it makes my milk good, that I am put in here; so 1 owe them 
nothing for that.” 
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‘*«T suppose, ma’am, you don’t depend on this sweet grass in 
the winter ; what a pity it isn’t as rich and full all the year 
round as it is now,” said the pack-horse. 

“No; we are housed at night then, and have turnips and 
hay, and a cabbage or two,” said Dun. “They know better ti:an 
not to take care of us, winter and summer.” 

“Well, ma’am, I hope, for my master’s sake, I am as wel- 
come to the good cheer he has just given me, and the toleral.le 
quarters and accommodation I generally enjoy, as he is to my 
services, which I consider to be duly his, and which I feel 
invigorated to render cheerfully to him after this rest and 
refreshment. Ifyours gives to you with no better will than you 
give to him, he must suffer much from spleen, and I am sorry 
for him. It seems to me that the obligations on both sides 
are pretty equal: they don’t feed us out of pure philanthropy, 
and certainly we don’t serve them for nothing.” 


NOT QUITE SO BAD AS REPORTED. 


“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” said the gray bird, as she rested from her 
weary flight on a budding elm one bright soft April day. 

“Would you have believed it ?” said a staid-looking thrush, 
lifting her head from her nest, where she was feeding her 
young ones. 

* Believe anything of her,” said the blackbird. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” cried the gray bird, flapping her wings 
and tail among the boughs of the tree as she hunted for her 
prey. 

* Oh, what times these are, when such audacious impudence 
is to insult the public with impunity!” said a blue tit. 

“Take care of your nests,” chirped a hedge-sparrow ; “she 
was so civil as to leave an egg in mine last year, and I had as 
much work to do to feed that young one as my own brood of 
six gave me.” 

**Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” cried the gray bird, as she flew hur- 
riedly and heavily from tree to tree, with curious small birds in 
her train. 

Whereupon there arose a universal twitter among the fea- 
thered tribes, and Cock-robin, who was much offended by her 
inelegant flight and appearance, voted asking the owl for his 
judgment as to how she was to be got rid of, and prevented 
from ever again obtruding herself into their company. 

The owl was fast asleep ; but the chattering of the sparrows 
and chirping of the tits, loudest in the outcry, awoke him. 
He half opened one eye. 

“ One at a time, friends,” he said, nearly closing it again as 
the din increased. “I really cannot pretend to understand 
more than one ata time.” 

So the thrush, the blackbird, the tit, the sparrow, and various 
others, laid their complaints before him in succession. He 
blinked solemnly as he listened, and, when they had finished, 
said— 

“ Friends—having been somewhat indecorously disturbed in 
my meditations at this, my usual hour of rest, I am hardly in 
a capacity to adjudge your cause ; but you shall have the best 
decision I can give. 

* As I make out from the evidence, the cuckoo is accused of 
neglect of home duties; of thieving, in taking house-room to 
herself without paying for it; of uselessness and idleness ; of 
thrusting her young on the care of others for support; and of 
impudence in the midst of all her misdemeanours. In regard 
of home duties, Mrs. Thrush, you are a pattern of mothers, and, 
respecting you as such, let me remind you that although she 
does not take care of her young in person, she puts them out 
to good nurses. As to thieving, I must say that Mr. Tit, who 
was first witness on this head, had his mouth so full of peas 
that he could hardly give evidence. For her uselessness I 
have this much to say to youall. I heard the farmer tell his 
bailiff that he was welcome to shoot all and any of you (except- 
ing the thrush, who lives upon snails and such things), but not to 
touch a feather of a cuckoo; for she cleared the trees of cater- 
pillars and their eggs, so as to save half the young things that 
are coming up from being devoured. As to thrusting her 
young on the public for support, I appeal to you all, if, while 
she is working for the public, she hasn’t a right to that public’s 
assistance. As to beauty and elegance, there are so many 
opinions upon that subject, that I must decline answering to 
the objection; and as to impudence’”—and here he opened 
both his eyes and looked at the sparrows—‘“I confess that I 
shall cease to be surprised at anything, when I hear a charge 
like that brought by such proverbial offenders.” 

The exertion of delivering this harangue sent the owl fast 
asleep again; and as the birds, looking very foolish at one 
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another, were dispersing to their several quarters, they heard: 
the gray bird crying ‘‘ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” They all felt a 
little ashamed of the bitterness of their previous hatred of 
one for whom some good could be said. 


MAKE THE BEST OF IT. 


A HEDGEHOG and a tortoise lived together on amicable terms. 
ina garden. One day the tortoise found the hedgehog very 
disconsolate under a hedge. 

“What's the matter?” he cried ; “ everything is lively and 
bright ; it is warm enough even for me ; I’ve taken the trouble 
to walk all across the path, on purpose to know why you sit 
sluggishly here in the shade, instead of rejoicing in this glo- 
rious sunshine.” 

The hedgehog was for some time ashamed to tell; at last 
he confessed that he was jealous. ‘There is not a creature,” 
he said, “ that is without friends but myself. The cat, who 
kills the birds and destroys the game, is petted and caressed. 
The dog, who, while he guards the sheep often kills the lambs, is 
made one of the family. There’s not a bird nor a beast that I 
see around that doesn’t receive some kind of affection or ad- 
miration, however useless or even mischievous it may be ; 
but I, who am perfectly harmless, and most diligent in dis- 
charging the duties for which"I am placed here—I, against 
whom no single charge can be laid—am looked on with disgust, 
or avoided.” 

** And you don’t know why ?” said the tortoise. 

No, do you ?” said the hedgehog. 

“Yes, I do,” said the tortoise ; “all that you say with regard 
to your moral character is true ; but if you are aware of it, you 
have at least forgotten that you are covered with prickles, 
which, though they don’t interfere with your respectability, 
make you disagreeable company to all but such as I, who, being 
thick-skinned, feel no inconvenience from them. Be content, 
my friend, to live quietly and do your work unnoticed, remem- 
bering that if your prickles keep you from the caresses re- 
ceived by pets, they also save you from the caprices which 
they often suffer. Dogs are hanged, and cats are drowned; 
but who ever heard of any, but a hungry gipsy, killing a 
hedgehog ?” 


PREACHING AND PRACTISING. 


“Wert! before I’d put up with that !” said Crummie the cow, 
as she watched the boy putting a collar on Dobbin the cart- 


horse, that was about to be taken to plough. ‘The idea of a 
great creature like you submitting to a little fellow like that— 
it’s quite contemptible.” 

“* Quietly,” said the cart-horse ; “ he is very small, but very 
knowing, and I am not ashamed of being led and managed by 
him.” 

“ A poor spirit you must have, then,” said Crummiejeeringly ; 
“ why, you might send him across the field with one kick.” She 
had hardly finished, when Rover the dog came up to call the 
cow to milking. Finding Crummie inattentive, hé ran barking 
and snapping at her legs. 

‘Oh dear!” cried Crummie, and took to her heels, nearly up- 
setting Dobbin, who had just time to say, as she passed in her 
clumsy run, “* Ha! ha! why don’t you kick him across the field ? 
I’m sure youre big enough; but that’s the way with your 
wise folk, who can settle the nation, they think, but give way 
to the smallest difficulty that they happen to meet. She 
abused me for submitting to a superior nature, and yet runs 
before a yelping cur not a third of her size, and no better any 
way.” 


ABOVE THE CLOUD. 


* Moruer, mother!” cried the young larks, in great distress. 
“ Look at father ; oh, he has gone now into that cloud, and we 
have lost him. Oh, mother, why did he fly so high ; why did he 
let the cloud swallow him up ?” 

“ Foolish children,” answered the mother bird, “he is safe 
enough ; I can hear him singing even now; that cloud which 
looks so gloomy to you, is dark only on the under side ; he is 
above it, and sees a brighter blue sky than we do, who are 
down here. Be content ; he will return to us happier and wiser 
than he left us, and tell us that if he had not pierced that 


| darkness, he would never have believed how much glory and 


beauty were above it.” 
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Now Ready. 


ANCIENT EGYPT: 


ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. 
Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards. 





MEXICO: The Country, History, and People. 


Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 


‘The writer of this meritorious little volume has composed a history of Mexico, which may be recommended for educational pur- 


oses. In every respect it is worthy of a place amongst the inany sound works of the same class which have been published by the 
Religious Tract Society.” —Atheneum, 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE. 


Royal 18mo. Witha Map. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


RUSSIA, Ancient and Modern. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. 
Royal 18mo. With Two Maps. 4s. cloth boards. 


BRAZIL: 
ITS HISTORY, NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE NATIVES, &e. 


Map and numerous Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 








INDIA: An Historical Sketch. 
By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York, late Chaplain on the Madras Establishment. 
With a Map. Royal18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


INDIA: Its Natives and Missions. 


By the Rev. G. TREVOR, M.A. Cloth boards, 3s. 





THE SPANISH PENINSULA. 
A SKETCH OF ITS PAST HISTORY, PRESENT CONDITION, AND FUTURE PROSPECTS. 
Royal 18mo. Maps. 3s. cloth boards, 





THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: 
THE SULTANS, THE TERRITORY, AND THE PEOPLE. 
By T. MILNER, M.A. 
Royal 18mo. Witha Map. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


JAPAN OPENED. 


COMPILED CHIEFLY FROM THE NARRATIVE OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO JAPAN, 
In the Years 1852-3-4, 
Engravings. Royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


OUR HOME ISLANDS. 
I. THEIR NATURAL FEATURES.—II. PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY.—III. THEIR PUBLIC WORKS. 
By T. MILNER, M.A. 
Royal 12mo. Each complete in itself, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 
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NOW READY, 


THE WORKS OF JOHN HOWE. 


Edited by Hevry Rogers, and printed on fine paper, in demy 8vo., in Six Volumes, 5s. in cloth boards. 


Vot. I. contains “Tur BLessepNess or THE RicutTeous;” “THe Vanity oF THIS Mortat Lire;” “ Man’s 
Creation In A Mortat yet Murase Strate.” 

Vot. IT. “A Treatise on Dewicutine in Gop;’ “THe RepEEMER’s Tears OVER Lost Some; “THE 
REDEEMER’S DoMINION OVER THE INVISIBLE Wort.” 

Vou. TID. “ Tae Livine Tempre.” 

Vou. IV. “ Setr-pepication ;” “ Yrern yoursetvrs tsto Gop;”’ “'THOUGHTFULNESS FOR THE Morrow ;” 
AND OTHER T'REATISES. 

Vou. V. “Treatises on Divine Prescrence ayp ‘viiz Trintty;” “ LETTER CONCERNING STILLINGFLEFT’S 
Sermons;” “ Tures Discourses on Pustic Occ ASTONS,” Ete. 

Vou. VI. Funerat Sermons; Spapeman’s Sermon yor Howse; ann INDEX. 





Also, Just Published, uniform with the above, 


THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF JOHN HOWE. 


WITH AN ANALYSIS OF HIS WRITINGS. 
BY HENRY ROGERS. 8vo. Portrait. 6s. cloth boards. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, 
Consisting of Sermons, Expositions, and Academical Addresses, with a Memoir. 
2s. 6d. glazed -!oth boards. 


THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL: 
ITS DIFFICULTIES EXAMINED AND ITS TRUTH CONFIRMED, 
WITH A REPLY TO HFCENT OBJECTIONS. 
By Tue REV. T. R. BIRKS i. 8vo. 7s. cloth boards. 


THE BIBLE AND “)DERN THOUGHT. 


BY ‘THE... REV...” Kk. BIRKS, M.A., 


RECTOR OF K : ‘, HERTS. 
A New Edition, with an Appzyi _ containing valuable additions. 
Finely printed, 8vo., cloth boards, 7s. 12mo. * -ion, without the Appendix, 3s. cloth boards. 


ANCIENT EMPIRES: 


THEIR ORIGIN, SUCCESSION, AND RESULTS. ‘THA pny gma VIEW OF THE UNITY 
AND FIRST MIGRA?T. NS OF MANKIN 


8vo. 6s. vlo:» boards. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


BY JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 
12mo. 5s. cloth boards, 


SHILLING BOOKS FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 1s. neat cover; 2s. handsomely bound in cloth boards. 
I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
Il. SEA SKETCHES ABCUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 
IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 
V. CEDAR CREEK; A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





ALTERATION IN DATE OF ISSUING THE PARTS OF 
“ THE LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 








For the greater satisfaction of Subscribers to the 
“ Leisure Hour” and “Sunday at Home,” the Committee 
have determined heiceforth to issue the Parts containing 
the January Numbei's on tHe Ist or Jantary, instead of 
the Ist of February, as heretofore. This arfangement 
will, of cdtitse, apply to every succeeding month of the 











year. 


In tonsequence of this change, and to preveftit the 
isstie of Two Parts at once, the last Part of the ptesent 
year will be so published as to be procurable of the Book- 
sellei's tmmediately after the 15th of December. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEPOTS 


WHERE MAY BE HAD 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” AND “SUNDAY AT HOME.” 


ApeLaibe—C, Platts: also at the Tract | 
Dépdr. 126, —e Street; B.S. Wigg, 
Rundle Street 5 hillips & Co. | 

< LLAHABAD Teast Debdt, Rev.B. Davis, | 
Secretary. 

AvoKLAND--E Wayte, Queen Street ; T. | 
C. Law ; and Rev. T. Buddle. 

3aLLAcat— Rev. J. M. Strongman. 

3ANGALoRE—Tract Dépot, Rev. M. T.| 
Male, Sceretary. 

BARBADOES— Israel Bowen. 

Bewize, HonbukAS—Rev. D. Arthur, 
Secretary. 

BomBAy—Tract Depdt, Rev.Geo. Bowen, 
Secretary. 

BovuLoane—H. M. Merridew. 

CaLAis—S8. Taylor. 

CatcuttA—Tract Depét. F. Moran. 

CAPs TowN—Tract Depot, N. H. Marais. 

CuArLotte’s Jown, Prince Edward’s 
Island —‘lract Depot, G. Hubbard. 





Curisttiurca, New ZeaLanp—Rev. J. 
Buller. 

ConxsTANtiNopLi—Rev. R. Keenig. 

Conru—Rev. W. Charteris. 

GAwLeR ‘JowNn—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Wilcox. 

Granam’s TowN—Tract Depot, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 


Hauirax, Nova Scot1A—-Tract Depdt, 
eas Brown, Esq. , Secretary. 

Hampurcu—W. 8. Oncken. 

HAMILTON, CANADA—D. Mclellan. 

Hosart Town—Tract Depot, William 
Rout; J. W. Walch. 

Kineston, CAanADA—Tract Depdt, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kincston, JAMAICA—Henderson, Savage 
& Co. ; and J. Galt & Co. 

Launceston, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LONGFORD, TASMANIA ~ Rev. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Depét, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutu WALes—R. Blair. 

MALTA—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MELBoURNE—Tract Depét, 17, Swanston 
Street; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 
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derson, Secretary. 

MontTReAL—J. Milne. 
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Pictou, Nova Scotra—J; Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL— Tract De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom; Secretary. 

Port Evizaspyetit, ALGOA BAy—-R. Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfield; 
Riches, Impey & Co. 

QueBec- Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranooon, Inpra—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depot, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary. 

Smyrna-—-Rev. J. T Wolters. 

Sr. Jonn’s, New Brinswick — Tract 
Depot, Dr. James Paterson, Secretary. 

St. Joun’s, NEwFOUNDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 
and R. Dicks. 

Sypney—C, Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
S. Goold, 178; Pité Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

ergy Depa, J. Carlees W. 

C. Chewett & O6,.; Brycé & 

VERULAM, PORT NATAL— ee Ww. H. 
Burgess. 

VIZAGAPATAM— Trad’ Depot, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

bade <a" a New “Geatann—Rev. J. 
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